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Memorabilia. 


Aut sorts of misgivings gather in the minds 


of conservative and tradition-loving per- | 
sons about the spectacle of the development | 
There is no disputing that | 
it is a mighty development: but hardly less | 
indisputable is its tendency to make havoc in | 


of the cinema. 


many directions. Mr. M. Willson Fisher, 


in the Fortnightly Review for December, | 
complains of the way in which the great | 
stories of the world are being altered to suit | 


the picture-producer’s purposes. Is it worse 


to know these stories in a denaturalised, dis- | 
torted form than not to know them at all? | 


On the whole, we should agree that it is, for 
ignorance is certainly remediable, and _pre- 
occupation by an_ inferior, fantastically 
wrong version by no means certainly so. 
Lieut.-Col. H. de Waiteville writes about 
the air defence of Britain. He recalls the 


ten all but consecutive nights of air-raid on | 


London in September, 1917, with the effect 
they produced on East London. Had they 
continued, that effect might have been 
wrought up to a grave crisis. He notes, too, 
that bombing by night produced far more 
formidable moral shock than bombing by 
day, witness the two daylight raids of July, 
1917, which were carried out by more numer- 
ous aeroplanes and proved infinitely more 
destructive than were any two night raids, yet 
were productive of far less demoralisation. 
Not a matter to be wondered at: 


Toinooy SaiOpny, dds 8 6pOarpoiow iséoba 
ev d€ ddet kal ONeooov 


is the cry of universal human _ instinct. 
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The raids petered out, our author tells us, 
| first, because aircraft was wanted in France; 
| secondly, because of unwillingness to devote 
aircraft to attacking London; thirdly, be- 
cause deterioration of the Ghent bombing 
squadron made the London enterprise un- 
_workable. When the order of an ‘‘ England 
flight’? was issued the men had to be brought 
out of drinking saloons and such like haunts; 
the service records found on prisoners and on 
the dead showed how short their training had 
been; the squadron devoted to London did 
not rank high in its country’s Air Service. 
Moreover, the famous Gotha is shown to 
have been, after all, but an _ inferior 
machine, with speed not so much as 100 
m.p.h. and a “ ceiling’? sometimes far under 
/ 10,000 feet when fully loaded. (‘‘ Ceiling ”’ 
is the term adopted for the maximum alti- 
| tude to which an aeroplane can attain), And 
| even those ‘‘ giants,’’ of which we used to 
think with trembling respect, turned out 
hardly more successful; and were, besides, 
unhandy, and liable to crash on their way 
home. On the general question of the air 
defence of Britain, besides the matters of 
serious practical importance, a number of 
interesting problems, calculations and _pos- 
sible situations are raised and discussed. 


HE December Cornhill—which, we think, 
finishes the year up well—has a paper on 
‘London Squares’ by Captain B. S. Town- 
roe. The squares present a many-sided pro- 
blem, social, esthetic, hygienic, financial. 
There is also the question of their subter- 
ranean use. In the increased demand for 
parking accommodation for motor cars, 
would it not be possible to use the dessous 
of the squares for garages? Captain Town- 
roe goes through the practical difficulties to 
be met. The subsoil, as subterranean work 
for railways has shown, being drained of 
water will no longer support trees: and some 
of the squares have beautiful trees. Then it 
is thought that it would be impossible, even 
with strong ventilating fans, to keep a 
garage holding 200 motor cars free enough 
from the noxious gases given off by the 
engines to be safe for the mechanics and other 
men who would be working there. Further, 
there is the matter of leases ; some leases with 
rights over the square enclosure have yet a 
long while to run. Thus, the longest lease in 
Eaton Square will expire in 2002. By that 
time, at the rate London is changing now, 
and business moving westward, the whole 
question of the possible uses of squares will 





probably wear another aspect. 
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Mr. Arthur Jose in ‘ Atty Hayes’ Kid’ 
records the extraordinary story of Henry 
Browne Hayes, gentleman, rogue and ad- 
venturer. It is a wonder that Hayes has not 
gathered to himself a tail of admirers such 
as follows the vicissitudes of Casanova’s 
career, for he has more substance and inven- 
tion and humour than Casanova had—was 
altogether more of a man. But then, in 
these posthumous matters, the pen is all. 
THE Irish Free State coinage began to be 

issued on Dec. 1. We think the Free 
State is to be congratulated upon adopting 
the pecus a quo pecunia principle, so to put 
it, and pourtraying on the coins the wealth 
of which they mediate circulation. Dr. Bod- 
kin, lecturing on the coinage the other day in 
Dublin, explained why no religious symbols 
or effigies were employed. These coins will 
be spat upon for luck and tossed to see which 
of two drinkers at a public-house shall pay 
for the drink: St. Patrick and St. Bridget 
are not to be put to such indignity. We sup- 
pose that the ‘‘ angels’’ had once to endure 
these things. Undoubtedly Ministers, as the 
centuries advance, become more alert, 
thoughtful and refined. Hunter; salmon; 
bull (perhaps suggestion of the Irish bull 
would prudently have been avoided); grey- 
hound; hare; hen and chickens; sow and 
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‘‘T was prefent at the whole Ceremony, in 
‘* Company with feveral other Englifh Mer- 
‘‘chants. She accompanied the Corpfe to 
‘the Pile finging, and holding a green 
‘* Bough in each Hand. At her Arrival the 
‘* Bramins gave her Rice and Sweetmeats, of 
‘‘which fhe eate greedily and plenty. She 
‘*talk’d compofedly from Time to Time with 
‘*fome of her Relations, often fmiling, and 
‘‘fometimes laughing decently. When fhe 
‘“had done eating fhe diftributed the Re- 
‘‘mainder among the People, which they 
She talk’d to differ- 
‘“ent People, and oblig’d fome among them 
‘“who were at Variance, to join Hands and 
‘“be reconcil’d. She had three of her Sons 
‘* prefent, but seemed to take no more Notice 
‘‘of them than the reft of her Friends. At 
‘“Jaft fome Women appointed for the Cere- 
‘“mony, anointed and painted her, after 
‘‘which fhe went 3 Times round the Pile, 
‘‘finging and bowing every Time fhe came 
‘‘to the Head of the Corpfe, then mounted 
‘‘ with a great deal of Gaiety and laid down 
‘by it, putting her Arms about the Neck and 
‘hugging it clofely. She was cover’d with 
‘“fome dry Wood; her eldeft Son with a 


/‘* Torch in his Hand went likewife 3 Times 


litter, and woodcock are the series: with the | 


harp on the obverse. 


The designs are pretty | 


good, the most pleasing being the woodcock | 


and the salmon, partly because these lack the 
horizontal line. The hen, though, is charm- 


ing. Dr. Bodkin mentioned hazel in connec- 
tion with the salmon, for hazel-nuts play 
great part in Irish folk and fairy-lore. This 


brings one to wonder why the shamrock has 
been quite passed-over. The designer of the 
coins is Mr. Percy Metcalfe. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Journal or, The British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, December 7, 1728. 








The laft Mail from France brought over 
the following Extract of a letter, which an 
Englifh Gentleman at Paris has juft receiv’d 
from an Englifh Merchant at Bengal, and 
which is here inferted, to fhew, that the 


Cuftom amongft the Indian Pagans of burn- 
ing the Widows alive with the Bodies of their 
deceafed Husbands, ftill continues. 

Cannot forbear writing you an Account 


of a Woman whom T faw burnt a few 
** Days ago with the Corpfe of her Hufband, 


‘“about the Pile, Praying and Bowing, and 
‘““put a Torch to her Nofe every Time he 
“came to her Head. At laft he fet Fire to 
““the Pile, which took the Flame gradually, 
‘“and proteft, that fhe never ftirr’d one of 
“her Limbs, nor utter’d the leaft Groan or 
“Complaint till fhe was entirely confumed 
“by the Flames. 

N.B.—This Ceremony feems to have been 
fomewhat alter’d fince Tavernier was here, 
who gave this Account of it. The Woman 
us’d to accompany the Body of her deceas’d 


| Husband to the Ganges, where they are both 


wafh’d. Then fhe danced up to the Funeral 
Pile with the Mufick of Drums, Flutes and 
Hautboys, and plac’d herfelf upon it as if 
fhe was fitting upon her Bed. ‘Then they 
laid her Husband’s Body acrofs her, after 
which her Friends gave her Letters, pieces 
of Callicoe or fome Bits of Silver of Copper 
to deliver to their Friends in the other 
World. When they had all done, the 
Woman ask’d the Standers by three Times, 
if they had any more Service, if they made 
no Answer, fhe tied up all the Tokens with 
a Piece of Taffeta, put them in her Lap, and 
then fet Fire to the Pile, which was done ac- 
cordingly, but before the Bodies were above 
half burnt, they were caft into the Ganges 
and there devour’d by Crocodiles. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ LUST’S 
DOMINION.” 


‘T UST’S Dominion, or The Lascivious | 
Queen ’ was first published in 1657 with 
Marlowe’s name on the title-page,* but 


though the influence of Marlowe is dominant 
throughout, the abundance of rhyme, hemis- 
tichs, run-on lines and eleven-syllable lines 
makes the claim of the title-page almost an 
absurdity.t It was not, however, till about 
acentury ago, when J. P. Collier first called 
attention to the external evidence, that the 
attribution of the drama to Marlowe was 
questioned. Collier (Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ 
ii, 311 [1825]) observed that the Philip who 
expires in I. iii. is Philip II of Spain, who 
died five years after Marlowe in 1598, and 
that several passages in the same scene are 
founded on a tract printed in London in 
1599.t He also identified the play with the 
‘Spanish Moor’s Tragedy,’ for which Hen- 
slowe’s Diary records a payment of £3 to 
Day, Dekker and Haughton on Feb. 13, 1600. 
Collier’s view has since received the support 
of Fleay (‘ Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ i. 
272), Swinburne (‘Age of Shakespeare, 
83-5), Greg (‘ Henslowe’s Diary,’ ii.’ 211), 
Prof. C. F. Tucker Brooke (‘The Marlowe 
Canon,’ 410), and Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes 
(‘Sidelights on Eliz. Drama,” 99-107), but 
has been disputed with equal vigour by Bul- 
len (‘Works of John Day,’ Intro. 8), 
Ward (‘ Hist. Eng. Dramat. Lit.,’ ii., 467) 
and Miss Hunt (‘ Thomas Dekker,’ 63). 

What is apparent from an examination of 
the text is that the play in its present form is 
a recast of an earlier original, and that, in 
Fleay’s words, ‘‘ there is throughout an 
undercurrent of pre-Shakespearian work.” 
Thus he noticed that in IT. vi. p. 131, the 

* The references are to the reprint of ‘ Lust’s 
Dominion’ in Hazlitt-Dodsley, ‘Old English 
Plays,’ xiv. 

+C. F. Tucker Brooke, ‘The Marlowe 
Canon,’ 407-8 (Modern Language Association of 
America Publications, 1922). 

t‘A briefe and true Declaration of the Sick- 
nesse, last Wordes, and Death of the King of 
Spaine, Philip, the Second of that Name. . .’ 
Reprinted in ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ ii., 395-7 
(1809). This is a quarto of 1} sheets and has 
only been utilised for a portion of the scene. 
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later reading has been introduced without the 
| older being deleted :— 
| He gone, thou’rt next— 
Be sound in resolution, and farewell. 
By one and one I'll ship you all to hell. 
Aside. 
Spain, I will drown thee with thine own 
proud blood, 
Then make an ark of carcases: farewell! 
Revenge and [ will sail in blood to hell. 
Exit. 
and that in III. i. p. 134, two alternative 
epithets have been left—‘‘ To let thee view a 
bloody horrid tragedy.’’ It is also probable 
that II. ii., p. 121, ended with a rhyming 
couplet : 


; sin shines clear, 
When her black face religion’s mask doth 
wear. 
to which has been tacked on: 
Here comes the queen—good—and the friars. 


despite the fact that only four lines above 
Eleazar tells the two Moors to ‘‘ search for 
these friars.’’ With regard to the author- 
ship of the older drama there are many diver- 
gent opinions, some rejecting completely a 
Marlovian origin,* whilst Fleay would at- 
tribute the play, to Marlowe and Dekker (ce. 
1588), and Prof. Brooke to Marlowe and Kyd 
(c. 1591). Mr. Sykes, on the other hand, 
ignores the possibility of an earlier drama 
worked over by a trio of dramatists, and is 
presumably of the opinion that the extant 
play in its entirety dates from 1600 in ac- 
cordance with the entry in Henslowe’s Diary. 
Those, however, who have attempted a dis- 
tribution of the twenty-seven scenes amongst 
the three collaborators are not wholly in 
agreement. Fleay, for example, gives III. 
i-iv. and IV. to Day; IT. ii-v. and III. v-vi. 
to Haughton; and I. IT. i. and V. to Dekker ; 
upon which Greg comments : 
_ I cannot agree with Fleay’s division. TIT. 
l-lv. are certainly by one hand (? Day’s) and 
II. iii-iv. by another (? Haughton’s), and the 
rest may be by one hand (? Dekker’s), though 
this is doubtful. There is certainly a good 
deal that is Marlowan and which sorts ill with 
the date of the ‘Spanish Moor’s Tragedy.’ 


Prof. A. ©. Baugh (‘ Englishmen for my 
Money,’ Intro., 70) ‘‘ would make Haugh- 


ton’s share in the play consist of but four 
scenes (II. iii-v., III. v.).”” Mr. Sykes 
|assigns IT. IT. i. ii. v. (from ‘‘ exeunt 


Friars ’’) and vi, III. ii. (to the entry of the 
fairies), ili, iv. and vi, and V. y-vi. to 





* Schelling (‘ Eliz. Drama,’ i., 222) declares 


that “‘ it is certainly not Marlowe’s.” 





Dekker; II. iii. iv. and v. (to 


i, end of ii, and IV. to Day.  V. i-iv, he| 
thinks, contains mixed work of Day ‘and | 
Dekker. 

The following from 


passages, however, 


different scenes in the play, alongside which I | 


have placed the name of the dramatist to 


whom Mr. Sykes would accord them, will de- | 
monstrate in a most convincing manner that | 
the allocation of the scenes as proposed can | 
since, even assuming that | 


not be defended, 
there were three collaborators, no account has 
been taken of similar expressions, which have 
evidently in each case been penned by the! 
same hand*: 
(1) 

Where hast thou learn’d this language, that 


can say 
No more but two rude words, away, away? 


I. i., p. 99 (Dekker). | 


T’ll hang upon thee, till T hear thee say, 
Woman, prevail; or —e Soph Away. 
, p. 158 (Day). | 


Both these couplets are wth by the | 


Queen- Mother. 


(2) 
dear love, farewell: 
One day I hope to shut you up in hell. 


‘ee p. 102 (Dekker). 


Dear love, farewell; 
Remember your Maria. 
II. iii., p. 123 (Haughton). 
(3) ‘‘ Indian Slaves ”’ (I. iii., 
iv., p. 142) occurs in Dekker’s part. 


By heaven’s great star, which 


adore. 
IIT. iv., p. 143 (Dekker). 
By all our Indian Gods— 
, VY. iP: 
The speaker is Eleazar, the Moor, 
cases. 
(4) 
T counsel you, in care unto your lives, 
T’obey the mother-queen; for by my life, 


154 (Day). 
in both | 


I think she has been prick *d in her conscience. | 
p. 127 (Haughton). 


here’s the queen-mother, 
Being prick’d in conscience, 
Spain 


* Inconsistencies of a similar character pre- 
sent themselves in the division of the scenes as 
suggested by Fleay and Greg. I have made a 
careful examination of the’ rhymes, run-on 





lines and double endings in each scene, but the | 
figures do not provide a basis for a definite con- 
clusion. 
there are no rhymes, with IV. iv. 
115 lines, of which 42 are rhymed. 
Mr. Sykes assign both these scenes 
whilst Greg queries Dekker. 


Compare, for example, IV. ii., 
. containing 
Fleay and 
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Before her own respect, will name the man. 
V.i., p. 168 (Day and Dekker), 


The Moor is the speaker on both occasions. 
| (5) 
And by the violent strength of gunpowder 
| Blow up the castle. . . 
II. vi., p. 1380 (Dekker). 


Who, firing gunpowder, up in the air 
Shall fling your torn and mangled carcases, 
IIT. iv., p. 141 (Dekker). 


Have you smelt 
The train of powder that must blow you up, 


Up into the air? 
IV. iv., p. 160 (Day). 
The speaker is the Moor in all three cases. 


| (6) 

You need not cry Arm, arm! for this black 
deex 

Works treason to your king, to me, to you. 

| Ill. i.» DP. dae (Day). 


Cry all, arm, arm. 
IIT. iv., p. 143 (Dekker). 


This is Philip’s treason. Arm, arm, arm! 
IIf. v., p. 147 (Haughton). 
(7) The following couplet, spoken by Maria, 
is from the vision of Oberon and the fairies: 


| His mother’s hand shall stop thy breath, 
| Thinking her own son is —~. to death. 
III. ii., p. 136 (Day). 


Sykes 


In the next scene, atin aes Mr. 
to Dekker, Maria’s final words are: 
Fairies, farewell; 
Fernando’s death in mine you did foretell. 
The king then awakes, and exclaims: 
| Kin Whence flow these waters, 
That fall like winter-storms from the 
drown’d eyes? 
Alv. From my Maria’s death. 
King. My Maria dead! 
Damn’d be the soul to hell that stopp’d her 
breath. 
| 
Princes and peers of Spain, we are beset 
With horror on each side; if you deny him, 
Death stands at all our backs. 
IIT. iv., p. 142 (Dekker) 
You are round-beset with proud _ fierce 
enemies ; 
Death cannot be prevented but by flight. 
IV. iii., p. 157 (Day). 
(9) 


Black devil, 


1’ll conjure you. 
Il. iv., p. 125 (Haughton). 


When a black devil is Lesa to my dam. 
IV. i., p. 150 (Day). 


the Moor and my 


The devil and his dam, 


mother. 
IV. v., p. 166 (Day). 


And, devil’s dam, what do I here with you? 
V. vi., p. 190 (Dekker). 
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in. ‘‘ Dekker’s was evidently the controlling the Collier of Croydon,’ and of the prose in 
ker). hand throughout,’’ Mr, Sykes says, ‘‘for | III. v., with the prose of the same play, seems 
ons. there are many touches suggestive of his re- to justify the attribution of these scenes to 
vision of his collaborators’ work ’’ ; but even Haughton,’’ writes Mr. Sykes; but the evi- 
or with this proviso, it is doubtful whether such dence of Haughton’s authorship of this play, 
serious anomalies in the distribution of the ‘ A Comedy by I. T.,’ is only slight,* and 
r). scenes can be justified. Granted that Dekker Mr, Sykes cites no parallels from * English- 
was impelled for some obscure reason to write men for my Money’ (1598), which was writ- 
“on a drama on the Marlowan pattern, this does ten by Haughton alone, and from ‘ Patient 
er). not explain why his two collaborators should | Gyissil’ (1600), in which Haughton collabor- 
equally at the same time be dominated by ated with Dekker and Chettle. In reality, 
am Marlowe’s influence, especially as the accre- the Crab and Cole scenes are modelled on the 
Jay). dited work of Day and Haughton bears not Friar scenes in the ‘ Massacre at Paris’ and 
1ses. the slightest affinity in diction to the scenes | the ‘ Jew of Malta,’ and may therefore hark 
in ‘Lust’s Dominion’ that the critics gen- back to the original play. I cannot agree 
erally assign to them. If, therefore, the ex- that ‘‘the brief vision of Oberon and the 
lack tant play is to be identified with the ‘Span- fairies at the end of III. ii. is certainly 
yu. ish Moor’s Tragedy,’ we must postulate the Day’s,” for the sole reason that ‘it is in the 
Yay). existence of an older drama, which the three same rhyming lines of four measures as the 
dramatists were called upon to revise at the Qberon scenes at the end of the ‘ Parliament 
ker), beginning of 1600. On this basis, ‘ Lust’s of Bees.’’? The introduction of Oberon and 
“i Dominion’ would contain the work of four the fairies proves nothing, since these super- 
ton). playwrights (and not three), some scenes per- natural beings were already employed as a 
. haps being completely re-written, whilst dramatic device as early as 1590 in Greene’s 
7 others, only slightly modified, would reveal ‘ James IV.’ Comparison with the ‘ Parlia- 
"1€8 : the influence of Marlowe in phraseology and ment of Bees,’ which is more an allegorical 
, characterisation. This may well be the rea- masque than a play, may perhaps be de- 
Jay) son why the division of the scenes amongst scribed as unfortunate, when one reflects that 
sie the three revising dramatists (if there were it was composed at least thirty years after the 
ykes three) has proved such a difficult task. ‘Spanish Moor’s Tragedy,’ and that no con- 
Several of the arguments, too, adduced by firmatory evidence of Day’s- craftsmanship 
a Mr. Sykes call for brief comment. Fieay has been cited from the five plays in which 
7 and Greg unite in giving the major portion he was concerned between 1600 and 1608. Be- 
of the play to Dekker, and are followed by | sides, if Haughton’s hand is partly distin- 
: Mr. Sykes, in spite of his declaration that guishable in certain scenes by the use of 
the ““Tust’s Dominion’ is unlike most of Dek- | tetrameter verse, this feature is of little signi- 
ker’s work.’? Amongst the scenes accorded ficance in differentiating his work from 
to Dekker is I. iii, which is based upon the Day’s, especially as there is nothing to mili- 
! tract printed in London in 1599, but if the tate against single authorship of all the 
her monarch, whose last moments are depicted | octosyllabic lines in the play, including the 
therein, is the historical Philip II. of Spain, ten lines in the vision of Oberon and the 
then his son Philip, who ascends the throne, | fairies. 
m, is Philip III. (1598-1621), and the final The external evidence, too, is even less con- 
couplet in the play uttered by the king: vincing ; for there is no record in Henslowe’s 
ker) And, for the barbarous Moor and his black Diary that the ‘Spanish Moor’s Tragedy ’ 
ierce rain, was ever completed, as the £3 paid to the 
Let all the Moors be banished from Spain. | collaborators was only a payment ‘in part,’’ 
ay may have reference to the expulsion of the and there is no indication, as in the case of 
; Moors from Spain in 1609.* ‘‘ A compari-  ‘ Fortunatus,’ that the payment was for the 
son of the rhyming octosyllabic lines in the | revision of an older play. Moreover, on 8 
ton). Crab and Cole scenes (II. iii-iv.) with Short-| Aug., 1602, £4 was paid to Alleyn (‘ Hen- 
a hose’s similar rhyming speeches in ‘ Grim, | slowe’s Diary,’ ii., 223) on behalf of the 
: Shear eo ee Mee 
ay : ares eee | Admiral’s men for ‘ Philip of Spain’ and 
The following may have a bearing upon the | eee ; ; 
my date: “ Hell-gate’s somewhat too hot, somewhat | _* “ Englishmen for my Money,’ Intro., 74-7. 
too hot; the porter’s a knave: I’d be loth to; Mr. Sykes, however, takes an opposite view (see 
ay). be damned for my conscience; I’ll knock any- | Mod. Lang. Review, xiv. (1919), 249-253). The 
you? ody’s costard, so I knock not there, my lord; | 5s. paid to Haughton for ‘The Devil and his 
7) hell-gates!” (IV. v., p. 164). Is this an echo | Dame’ (Henslowe’s Diary, ii., 213), with which 
” of the Porter’s speech in ‘ Macbeth ’ (1606)? | Grim ’ has been identified, was repaid. 
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‘ Longshanks.’ 
Peele’s ‘ Edward I. surnamed Longshanks,’ 
entered on the Stationers’ Register, 8 Oct., 
1593, and printed the same year, though 
Greg (/bid., ii., 176) thinks that as the 


play belonged to Alleyn, it may have come | 


from Strange’s men, and should, therefore, 
be antedated. 
Spain’ mentioned in the Diary is an old 


piece, which may possibly have been the | 


earlier draft of ‘Lust’s Dominion,’ un- 
touched by revision. This likelihood is 
slightly enhanced by the fact that 
‘ Edward I.’ contains several scenes in which 
a friar takes part, that a number of passages 
in these scenes are in octosyllabic rhyming 
verse, and, what is more, that scraps of 
Latin are introduced in a manner similar in 
character to ‘ Lust’s Dominion.’ 


I do not claim to have refuted the theory | 
put forward by Collier about a century ago, | 
but what I do maintain is that the identifica- | 


tion of the ‘Spanish Moor’s Tragedy’ with 
‘Lust’s Dominion’ has not yet attained 
finality, and that, until further facts are dis- 
covered, it must be regarded as doubtful. 
The most that can be said, at the moment, 
is that the play was originally written by an 


imitator of Marlowe, and revised by one or | 
If, how- | 
ever, it was the original play that was sold | 


more dramatists some years later. 


by Alleyn to the Admiral’s in 1602, then 
Collier’s theory, plausible though it may 


seem, must be rejected on the evidence before | mouth, 13 May, 1682. 


us. 
S. R. Goupinc. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


otherwise Displacement Tonnage. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 


9. LamBetu List. 


10. Ratcuirre List. 


1650. Crnturion, 48, 4th rate (531)T. | 


P. Pett. 

1653. Newcast Le, 54, 4th rate (643 22/94)T. 
P. Pett. N.C.=(628)T.  Re-built Rother- 
hithe by Taylor, 1692, as (670)T. Wrecked 


near Chichester in great gale, 26-27 Nov., | 


1703. 
(342)T. then (379)T. 


The latter is most probably | 


Anyhow, the ‘Philip of | 


,(550)T., 4th rate. 


| vide Sergison’s List MSS., 1700-1. 
ge Seer; 4 yooks GT. C. Pott. | Qo oe ssacatis 


| Note.—She appears to have been built at 


1646. Constant Warwick, 42, 4th rate 
Phineas Pett, senior. | 
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Built originally as a privateer. 
to the Service, 20 Jan., 1649. 
to French, 12 July, 1691. 


11. Wapprne List. 


1649. Porttanp, 50, 4th rate (534)T. 
John Taylor. Burnt to avoid falling into 
hands of French Squadron, 12 April, 1692. 

1654. Puiymourn, 60, (833)T. John Tay- 
lor. Re-built Blackwall, 1807, as 
(900 69/94)T. Supposed lost in Soundings 
in a storm, 11 Aug., 1705. 

1690. Hawk or Hawke, 8, fireship (288)T, 
Built by John Freame. Added 17 April, 
1690. 

1690. Rorsuck, 8, fireship (276)T. Built 
by Edward Snelgrove. Added 17 April, 1690, 
Carried Dampier, 1699-1701. (‘‘ Sprung a 
leake in her bowes at Island of Ascension. 
Capt. William Dampier, 24 Feb., 1700/1. ) 

1691. Hrnp, 10, ketch (95)T. Edward 
Snelgrove. Added 2 April, 1691. Surren- 
dered to French privateers, 7 Jan., 1696/97. 

1695. Basriisk, 4, bomb, (163)T. Mr. 
Reading. Added 4 May, 1695. Broken up 
1728. 

1740. Drake, 14, sloop (206)T. 
in Gibraltar Bay, September, 1742. 


12. Kine’s Surps Burtt at RorHeruitHe. 
(* Reprit#). 


1654. GrLoucester, 50, 4th rate (755)T. 
Wrecked on Lemon and Ower shoal off Yar- 


Bought in 
Surrendered 


Wrecked 


1654. Crowne, afterwards Taunton, 48, 
Castle. Re-named 1660. 
te-built Woolwich, 1689 (577)T. Re-built 


| Deptford, 1704 (65035/94)T. Cast away 
| River Tagus entrance, 29 Jan., 1718/19. 

In the following lists the date given with | 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage | 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, | 
N.N.L. | 
| Castle. 


1666. Navy, 2, yacht (74)T. Castle. Pro- 
bably re-built at Portsmouth, 1793. Sold 
14 April, 1798, for £522 17s. 8d. 

1666. Monmovtu, 8 (103)T., yacht. 
Sold by inch of candle, 25 Nov., 
1698, for £110. 

1687. Mary Gatty, 34 (462)T. 4th rate 
By John 


Deane. 


Cuckold’s Point by John Deane in 1687, ac- 

cording to some authorities. 

1690.* Huvnver, 8, fireship (254)T. John 
Shish (Jonas Shish in Sergison). Added 29 
April, 1690. Surrendered off Cape St. Mary 
and carried into Cadiz, 20 Sept., 1710. 

1690.* Gruirrrn, 8, fireship (255)T. John 
Rolfe and William Castle. Added 17 April, 
1690. : 
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1690. SpEEDWELL, 26, 5th rate (259)T. W. 
Gressingham. 

1691.* Buazk, 8, fireship (259)T. Edw. 
Snelgrove. Added 5 March, 1690/91. Burnt 
Cherbourg Bay, May, 1692. 

1691.* Hart, 10, ketch (94)T. James Rolfe 
and William Castle. Added 23 March, 
1690/91. Surrendered off St. Ives to two 
French privateers, 9 June, 1692. 

1691. VULCAN, 8, fireship (260)T. Jonas 
Shish. Added 21 Feb., 1690/91. Sunk as 
breakwater at Sheerness, 10 Aug. 1709. 

16$1.* Eac err, 10, "ketch (98). Jonas 
Shish. Added 7 April, 1691. Surrendered 
to two French men-of-war at Isle of Arran 
in Ireland, 23 May, 1693. 

1692. Ite-built. Newcastie, 54, 4th rate 
(670)T. Taylor. Built originally at Rat- 
cliffe, 1653, as (643 22/94)T. Wrecked near 


Chichester, 26-27 Nov., 1703. 
1693.* Dartrmoutu, 48, 4th rate. Jonas 
Shish. Added 24 July, 1693. Surrendered 


in Soundings to two French 
Feb., 1694/95. 

1693.* Granapa, 12, bomb (279)T. George 
Fowler. Added 26 June, 1693. Blown up at 
‘““ Havre de Grace,’’ 16 July, 1694. 

1694.* PuHoENIx, 8, fireship (256)T. John 
Dalton and John Gardner. Added 16 March, 


privateers, 4 


1693/94. Converted to 6th rate, 24 guns, 14 
July, 1711. 

1694.* Drake, 24, 6th rate (253)T. George 
Fowler. Added 26 Sept., 1694. ‘* Was 


ordered from England to attend ye Commrs. 
of Ireland and never heard of since, so con- 
clude she was foundered.’’ Wrecked (official 
date) 1 Feb., 1694/95. 

1698.* Wuincuester, 48, 4th rate (673)T. 
R. and J. Wells. Added 17 March, 1697/98. 
Re-built at Plymouth, 1717, by John Phil- 
lips as (711)T. Became a hulk at Sheerness 
Lewis, 1750. 

»1699. Re-built. Kent, 70, drd_ rate 
(1065)T. Wells. Built originally at Black- 
wall by H. Johnson, 1679, as (1071)T. 

1700. JLte-built. Essnmx, 70, dSrd_ rate 
(1090)T. J. and R. Wells. Built originally 
at Blackwall, 1679. Wrecked, (uiberon 


Bay, 21 Nov., 1759. 

1700. Re-bwilt. Grarton, 70, 3rd rate 
Wells. Built originally at Wool- 
wich by T. Shish, 1679, as (1096)T. 

1701-2. Re-built. Monk (or Monck), 60, 
(spelt Moncx), 4th rate (684)T. Burchett. 
Built originally at Portsmouth, 1650, by Tip- 
pets (668)T. 

1702. Re-built (?). 
rate (952)T. Burchett. 
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1703. ANTHELOPE, 54, 4th rate (684)T. 
James Taylor. Added’ 15 March, 1702/3. 
Re-built Woolwich by J. Hayward, 1741, as 
(860)T. 

1703. Larker, 42, Sth rate (492)T. Rd. 
Wells. Added 13 Feb., 1702/3. Wrecked at 
Jamaica as hulk, 20 Oct., 1744. 


1703. Hector, 42, Sth rate (420)T. John - 
and Richard Burchett. Added 13 Feb., 
1702/3. 

1703. Leroparn, 54, 4th rate (683)T. Swal- 
low. Added 15 March, 1702-3. 

1705-6. HRe-built. Cornwatt, 80, 3rd rate 


(1241 21/94). 


1706. Derate Castie, 24, 6th rate (272)T. 
Built by Richard Burchett. Added 9 Sept., 
1706. 

1706. Sr. Axnpans, 54, 4th rate (687)T. 
Built by John Burchett. Added 10 Dec., 
1706. 


1708. Perarue, 42, 5th rate (559)T. Rich- 
ard Burchett. Added 5 Aug., 1708. Sailed 


as unit of Commodore Anson’s squadron, 


1740, but returned. 

1708. SoutHsea (CasTLE, 42, 5Sth_ rate 
(564)T. Mr. Swallow. Added 18 Nov., 1708. 

1709. Gtoucrester, 44, 4th rate (923)T. 
John Burchett. Added 6 July, 1709. Sur- 
rendered off Cape Clear, 26 Oct., 1709. 

1709. Hampron Court, 70, drd_ rate 
(1136)T. James Taylor. Added 19 Aug., 


1709. Re-built Deptford by J. Allin, 1744. 
Reduced to 64 guns, 1755. 

1709. Swann, 12, 6th rate (162)T. Mr. 
eyo Added 17 Sept., 1709. Sold at 

Navy Office for £353, 8 Jan., 1712/13. 

~ 1708-9. Ite-built. Russe, 80, 3rd rate 
(1293 91/94)T. Wells. Built originally at 
Portsmouth, 1692, by William Stigant as 
(1177)1.  Re-built at Deptford, 1735, by 
Stacey as (1350)T. 


1710. Orrer, 14, 6th rate (167)T. Robert 
Smith. Added 13 Feb., 1709-10. Sold 8 
Jan., 1712-13. 


1710. Warwick, 48, 4th rate (721 42/94)T. 
R. Burchett. Built originally at Deptford, 
1696 (which see). 

1740. FoLkEsTong, 
Elias Bird. 


44, 5th rate (698)T. 


1740. Furnace, 14, bomb (273)T. John 
Quallett. Arctic Exploration with Capt. 
Middleton. 

1740. Livery, 24, 6th rate (439)T. J. 
Quallett. 


1740. Rose, 24, 6th rate (448)T. H. Bird. 


Warspricut, 70, 3rd Sunk to block Savannah Bar, in September, 


1779. 
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1740. ExprRIMENT, 24, 6th rate (445)T. 
Hy. Bird. 

1740. Fox, 24, 6th rate (440)T. 
dered off Dunbar, 14 Nov., 1745. 

1740. Carcass, 8/14, bomb (274)T. James 
Taylor. 

1740. Launceston, 44, 5th 
Jno. Buxton, senior. 


Foun- 


rate (701)T. 


1741. SurHertanp, 50, 4th rate (874)T. 
Jas. Taylor. 

1741. Nonsucu, 50, 4th rate (852)T. Jno. 
Quallett 


1741. Kuinsatr, 44 
Henry Bird. 


, Sth rate (701)T. 


1742. Comet, 8/14, bomb (275)T. Jas. 
Taylor. 

1742. Mepway, 60, 4th rate (1080)T. 
Elias Bird. 

1742. OtrerR, 14/14, sloop (247)T. a: 
Buxton, senior. Wrecked on coast of 
Florida, 1778. 

1743. SHEERNESS, 24, 6th rate (509)T. J. 


Buxton, senior. 


1744. Wacer, 24, 6th rate (511)T. Jno. 
(Juallett. 

1744. Mary Garry, 44, 5th rate (716)T. 
Hy. Bird. 

1744. Hazarp, 12/14, sloop (273)T. Jno. 


Buxton, junior. 


1744. Luptow Caste, 44, 5th rate (725)T. 
Jas. Taylor. Taken to pieces, 1771. 

1744. Wuincnuester, 50, 4th rate .(987)T. 
Elias Bird. 

1744. Guiovucester, 50, 4th rate (906)T. 
Messrs. Whitston and Greville. Broken up, 
1764. 

1745. Swatrow, 14/14, sloop (278)T. Hy. 
Bird. 

1745. CHESTERFIELD, 44, 5th rate (719)T. 


John Quallett. Lost in the Old Strait, off 
Bahamas, 21 July, 1762. 

1745. Prince Epwarp, 44, 5th rate 
(715)T. Hy. Bird. 

1745. Fatcon, 14/14, sloop (270)T. Wm. 
Alexander. Wrecked on the Saintes, Guade- 
loupe, W.I., November, 1757. 

1746. NIGHTINGALE, 24, 6th rate (522)T. 
Hy. Bird. 

1746. Porcupine, 16/14, sloop (314)T. J. 


Taylor. 

1746. Sattasu, 14/14, sloop (270)T. 
Allin and Quallett. Designed by Sir J. 
Acworth. 

1747. Crown, 44, 5th rate (842)T. James 
Taylor. 

1747. Tyoerr, 60, 4th rate (1218)T. Wells 


and Stanton Yard. Designed by Sir J. 
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| Acworth. Became a hulk in East Indies, 
| serving there, 1762. 
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24, 6th rate (519)T. 


1747. QUEENBORO’, 
y cyclone off Pondi- 


Sparrow. Lost in 
cherry, 1 Jan., 1761. 

1748. SpuHinx, 24, 6th rate (520)T. Jno. 
Allin, 

1756. Bonerra, 14, sloop (227)T. Sold 
1776. 

5 May, 1757. SourHampron, 32, Sth rate 
(671)T. This vessel is considered to be the 
first frigate built in England. Wrecked off 
Conception Islands, Bahamas, 27 Nov., 1812. 

1758. Epcar, 64, Srd_ rate (1297)T. 
Broken up, 1775. 

1760. Essex, 64, 3rd rate (1379)T. 
by contract at £16 3s. per ton burthen. 

Unknown. Serapis, 44, Sth rate. Built 
at Kandall’s Yard. Surrendered, 24 Sept., 
1779, to Capt. John Paul Jones, of the U.S. 
Navy. 

1794. SraHorse, 38, 5th rate (984)T, 
Built at Stalkart’s Yard, Rotherhithe. 

1794. DPytapes, 16, sloop. Misters Yard. 
Wrecked, Isle of Nist, Shetland. Sold out of 
service and re-purchased, 1796. 


Built 


1794. Diana, 38, Randall’s Yard, Rother- 
hithe. 

1795. Caro.ine, 36, 5th rate. Built, Ran- 
dall’s Yard. 

1794. Hornet, 16, sloop. 

1794. Favouritr, 16, sloop. Built at 


Randall’s Yard. Surrendered to French off 
Canaries, 6 Jan., 1806. Re-captured, 27-28 
Jan., 1807. 

1796. MonmovutH, 64, 3rd rate (1439)T. 
Built, Randall’s Yard, 1796. Purchased 
1795. Taken to pieces 1846. 

1797. Lancaster, 64, 3rd rate (1430)T. 
Randall’s Yard. 

1797. Enpymion, 50, 4th rate (1277)T. 
Randall’s Yard. Broken up 1868. 


1797. Acasta, 40, 5th rate (1142)T. 
Wells’s Yard. Sir John Henslow. 

1798. Dracon, 74, 3rd rate (1815)T. 
Wells’s Yard, by Sir Wm. Rule. Re-named 
Fame, 1841. Broken up 1850. 

1798. Asax, 80, 3rd rate (1953)T. Ran- 


dall’s Yard. 
7 July, 1807. York, 74 (1743)T. Brent’s 


Yard. Sir J. Henslow. 

1813. Brnzow, 74, 3rd rate (1773)T. Sur- 
veyors’. Sold 1894. 

1821. Royan Soverercn, paddle mail 


steam vessel for Post Office. Re-named Mon- 
KEY in 1837, when taken over by Admiralty 
(212)T. Mr. Evans. 
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1835. Kancer, 8, new class packet brig 
(363)1. Capt. Symonds. 

1835. ALERT, 8, barque rigged, new class 
packet brig (558). Sir Wm. Symonds. 


1847. baNSHEE, paddle, mail packet 
(672)T. Broken up 1864. 
1856. Mortar Vessel No. 24. Re-named 


Harpy in 1861 (169). 
ham, 1872. 


Broken up at Chat- 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


YIRCUS FAMILIES.—-Although it is true 

that circus families form regular dynas- 
ties, very little has been done to work out 
their constantly intermingling pedigrees. 1 
have done so in the case of the famous circus 
family of Cooke, in tabular form (‘ Who’s 
Who in the Theatre,’ 5th ed., 1926, p. 1,035), 
beginning with Thomas Cooke, circus pro- 
prietor, who was born about 1752. The sub- 
ject is also touched on by Dr. A. H. Kober 
in ‘Star Turns’ (Noel Douglas, 1928). He 
acknowledges his indebtedness to a ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” of the Circus by H. W. Otto (born 
1861), who wrote under the name of Signor 
Saltarino. As this little book, which is rare 
—there is a copy in the British Museum—is 
little known, your readers may be interested 
to know of its existence. It is entitled 
‘ Artisten-Lexikon biographische Notizen tiber 
beruhmte Kunstreiter, Dompteure, Gymnas- 
tiker, Acrobaten, Clowns, etc., aller Lander 
und Zeiten’ (Dusseldorf: Kraus, 1891: 8vo. 
pp. 128 + 20 of professional advertisements). 
The most useful part of it is the biographies, 
alphabetically arranged, occupying the first 
92 pages, with 59 portraits. Very few Eng- 
lish circus artistes are included. There is, 
however, a biography of William Cooke and 
of Hubert Cooke, who is described as ‘‘ der 
grosste Jockey aller Zeiten.’? There is also 
mention of Amelia Emma Pinder, born at 
“ Alfxton’’ (Alfreton ?), who married in 
1890 Charles Julien Sorel (born April 4, 
1860, at Evreux). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


She was apparently one | 


of the well-known circus family of Pinder, | 


which used to tour Scotland. 

A typical example of the intermarrying of 
circus families was shown at Merstham on 
Nov. 29, 1928, when Mr. 
married Miss Cruickshank, 


an ex-clown. The guests showed how the 


Edward Sanger | 
the daughter of | 


families of Cooke, Ginnett and Sanger have | 


intermarried. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 
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R. JOHN CRAIG (d. 1620).—He is de- 

scribed in the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography,’ as the third son of Sir Thomas 
Craig, which seems to be an error. 

Robert Craig (a writer in Edinburgh) in 
his will (1608) mentions his three brothers. 
(1) Thomas Craig, advocate, and his eldest 
son, Sir Lewis. (2) Dr. John Craig, Doctor 
of Medicine to the King. (3) Oliver Craig, 
besides a sister Jane, and his three children. 
There seems to have been another sister, 
Margaret Craig, mentioned in a will (1573) 
of James Johnston, of Kellobank, as his wife, 
and in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorks,’ she 
appears to have been an aunt of the Mar- 
garet Craig married to Sir A. Gibson, and of 
t{lizabeth Craig married to another James 
Johnston, father of Sir A. J., of Warriston. 
This Dr. John Craig, in his will (1621) men- 
tions his brother Oliver, sister Jane, and his 
nephew, Dr, John Craig, also physician to 
the King, as his executor. 

R. Dunn-GarDNER. 

15, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 


AND-PICTURES. — My endeavours to 
trace Haas and Zobel, the sand-picture 
makers (temp. George III.) in Germany have 
brought some results which may be of in- 
terest ; but though I am now able to give full 
and exact details of the Zobels for twelve 
generations the Haas family-tree has been 
less fruitful. It would seem, from the in- 
formation in hand, Karl Haas, citizen and 
confectioner of Biberach, had three sons who 
came to England. The eldest, George Lud- 
wig, is recorded as being a provision mer- 
chant in Bristol; both of his brothers are 
stated to be mechanics, and both to have 
been married in London—the youngest to a 
daughter of Dan. Jak. Boch, cloth merchant ; 
and their son (Henry Joseph) appears to have 
become a clergyman and to have settled in 
Morsee, Switzerland. 

Previous to this I knew of a Haas being 
engaged in decorating a ceiling with coloured 
marble dust in Windsor in the beginning of 
1789; and from old Directories I had traces 
of a Geo. Lewes Haas, confectioner, in Bris- 
tol from 1801 to 1818—which suggests that he 
had Englished his name. I have no doubt 
it is the same man, as it is on record that the 
Bristol Haas sent his mother and sister £60 
in 1813, and that, for a whole year (1820— 
1821) he stayed with a son of his brother 
Karl in Biberach—after which he went back 
to London for some years. 

A son of Karl visited the family “ calf 
yard ”’ with his wife in 1840, and the priest 
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has written a note in the register to the effect 
that they attended morning service and that 
Haas spoke brokenly in German and his wife 
not at all, which seems to prove that the 
family had made a permanent home there. 

This is also borne out by the fact that a 
relative in a far back number of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
described the process of sand-painting as far 
as he knew it. 

i have been given many other particulars 
of the Haas family, which are of less in- 


terest to the general reader, but I shall be | 


very glad to give these details and dates to 
any descendant or relation, or in fact, to any- 
one who is interested in the subject. 
Frep Lee Carter. 
Christ Church House, Shroton Street, 
London, N.W.1. 
AIRYING EXPRESSIONS IN MAGA- 
ZINE LITERATURE.—The following 
are taken from various magazines of recent 
issue :— 
‘““ Where the cheese is there the rats will 
sneak.”’ 
‘Came back stupid as a cow.”’ 
‘““ As big as a Donegal cow.”’ 


“She went out, Sir, said the Chief, all at | 


once, like milk pouring from a pitcher.”’ 


“ Didn’t you spot me in that cowshed of | 
(Said to a parson re his | 


yours last night.”’ 
church). 

‘““The heavy-jowled prize fighter’s face, no 
longer florid, but cheese-green with naked 
fear.”’ 

“As flat-topped as a pan of milk.”’ 

‘““* Holy cow’ exclaimed the stranger.’’ 

““ As rich as cheese.’’ (In reply to the 
query, Is he wealthy ?). 

Magazines nowadays are so numerous and 
varied in type that exnressions like the above 
will be scattered over a wide field. It will be 
interesting if any like the above catch the 
eve and are noted. 

R. Hepcer WaALtLAce. 
LONDON.—(1) Kensington, 
Fulham, and Chelsea General Hospital. 
The detached villa, at the corner of Rich- 
mond Road and Finborough Road, which has 
so long served the needs of three large 
boroughs, is being rebuilt. It was once called 
the Queen’s Jubilee Hospital. The new 
building will have 112 beds, as compared 
with nineteen in the present one. 

(2) Fulham Road. On its southern side, 
between Munster Road and Fulham Park 
Road, a row of villas is being replaced by 
a cinema. 


(\HANGING 


J 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





{,OLLEY CIBBER. — Among the Lord 

' Chamberlain’s papers at the Public Re- 
cords Office I find this undated petition from 
Colley Cibber to the Right Honourable 
Robert, Earl of Sunderland. There is no 
mention of Cibber’s arrest in his ‘ Apology,’ 
nor in any accounts of his life by contem- 
| poraries. I shall be glad of any information 
in regard to this. 


The petition reads as follows: (L.C. 7/3). 


To the Right honoble Robert 
Earle of Sunderland Lord 
Chamberlain of his Mates 
household, &c. 

The humble Petition of Colley Cibber one of 
| his Mates Sworn Comedians. 

That your Petitioner was the 16th instant 
wthout any leave from your Lopp arrested at 
the suit of Jane Lucas and carried to the 
Prison of the Gatehouse where he now remains 
a Prisoner att her suit. 

That your Petitioner having always been & 
still being willing to submit to such Order 
herein as your Lopp shall think fitt to give, 
and att the same tyme (as far as in him lyes) 
to justify the Priviledge of his Majesties Ser- 
vants. 

Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays 

that the said Mrs. Lucas and her Attorney 

& Bayliffes may be brought before your 

Lopp to answer their Contempt & show cause 

why they refuse to discharge your Petitioner 
| trom Prison. 

And yor Petitioner as in duty bound 
! 
| 
| 


shall ever pray, etc. 
KaTHARINE GROESBECK. 


PUBLICISTE.—1 should be glad to 
know whether there exists in any Eng- 
lish or Scottish Library the French paper 
'le Publiciste, published at Paris from the 
7 nivése, An vi., to Dec. 1, 1810. 


hy 


W. A. CumMMINs. 
\LASS-PAINTER AND WRITING- 
MASTER. — John Langton, writing- 


master, kept a school at Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire, 1700-1730 circa. He published two 
copy-books; to both of which is an engraved 
frontispiece containing “‘ The Effigies of John 
Langton ’’ and a panel of text in which he 
claims that in the year 1700 he ‘‘ revived the 
Noble Art of Glass Painting, Staining and 
Tinging in the way of the Antients.”” Ina 
preface to these two copy-books he refers to 
his ‘‘ new invented Full South Dyalls of 
Glass Painting and Staining ’’ and advertises 
the various sizes and prices of them. In- 
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NOTES AND 


formation would be welcomed concerning the | 
stained-glass work of this writing-master. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. | 
gk JOHN MURRAY.—Sir John Murray, | 
formerly of Isleworth and late of Pad- | 
dington, and Dame Elizabeth Murray, | 
formerly of Newenham Street, Paddington, 
and late of Isleworth, widow, were in the 
King’s Bench Prison for debt in 1811, and 
claimed release under the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act. Were they Sir John Murray, of Stan- | 
hope, Peebles (1783 ?-1848), who assumed the 
forfeited baronetcy, and his mother—Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Vice-Admiral Francis Pick- | 
more, Governor of Newfoundland—wife of | 
Sir Robert Murray? Sir John’s brother, Sir 
David, was the father of Charles Murray, 
actor and dramatist (1754-1821). 
J. M. Buriocu. 


E SURNAME CAITHNESS.—Thomas 
Caithness, watchmaker. formerly of 
South Moulton Street, and latterly of New 
Bond Street, was in the King’s Bench Prison 
for debt in 1811, and sought relief under the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act. What is known of 
him and his surname ? 


J. M. Buttoc#. 


DENTIFICATION OF ~~ FICTITIOUS 
PLACE-NAMES.—The book chosen this | 
year for reading and discussion by the 


Dickens Fellowship is ‘Hard Times,’ and | 
this has given rise to a good deal of con-} 
troversy as to what place Dickens had in 
mind when describing ‘‘ Coketown,’’ because 
there are details which might apply either to | 
Preston or Manchester, This raises the 
question of the desirability of using fictitious | 
place-names, and some notes on the subject | 
might be of interest to readers. | 

There can be no question that making an | 
actual place the scene of a story gives it an | 
added interest for the majority of people, 
but, on the other hand, the use of a fictitious | 
name gives greater freedom to the writer, as | 
he can alter or modify his description of the | 
place to suit his own ideas, or the exigencies 
of the story, though in such cases, we think 
it is much better for the writer to adopt the 
method used by Nathaniel Hawthorne in, 
‘The House of the Seven Gables,’ in which 
he frankly tells us that no such village as 
that mentioned in his novel exists, though 
many of the details could apply to a number 
of places. 

Dickens seems to have adopted two prin- 
ciples. He describes places under purely! 
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fictitious names, such as ‘‘ Coketown”’ and 


| “* Cloisterham,’’ and, on the other hand, de- 
| scribes places which actually exist, such as 


Chigwell, though his description of that 
place does not agree in some respects with the 
original, in fact he states in a letter to a 
friend, that such was the case—that he had 
added certain features which did not exist 
in the village, or, to use his own words, had 
‘* patched the picture.’’ 

As there must assuredly be a good deal of 
difference of opinion on this question, I shall 
be glad to hear what other readers have to 


| say on the subject. 


C. TynpaLL WuLcKo, 


Editor World Travel. 

7, Blandford Square, N.W.1. 
ENRY BLACKWELL: CAMBRIAN 
GLEANINGS.—Can anyone give me 
any information concerning an American 
genealogical bookseller called Henry Black- 


well who publishes, or at least published, a 
monthly called Cambrian Gleanings, and also 
tell me where copies of the publication could 
be obtained and past numbers seen ? 

Hucu Beaver. 


AGELLY.—I should be very much obliged 
if someone or other of your readers could 


| tell me whether Dagelly has ever been a re- 


cognised way of writing the town of Dolgelly. 
I was shown a portion of a pedigree that re- 
ferred to the former without any other means 
of identification. 


H. B. 
‘MHE DILEMMA’: IDENTIFICATION 
OF CHARACTERS. — Can anyone 


identify the various characters in General 


| Chesney’s novel, ‘ The Dilemma ’ ? 


W. ABBATT. 


*)LIZABETH, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
COOK.—It is a well-known fact that 
Elizabeth Cook—née Batts—the wife of the 
renowned Captain Cook, the bi-centenary of 
whose birth has just been celebrated, outlived 
her husband fifty-six years, dying in 1835. 
Did she remain a widow all this time? 
My reason for asking is that I have been told 
by a correspondent writing to me from Aus- 
tralia that he has been informed by one who 
should be in a position to know ‘that Eliza- 
beth Cook, the Captain’s widow, married 
again and that her second husband was also 
named James Cook—a cousin of her first hus- 
band. 
One would like to have this story confirmed 
or otherwise. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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WARDLAW OF TOWIE.—Wanted, the 
names of any of the descendants (other 
than John, his son) of Andrew Wardlaw, 
living a.pD. 1631, who, being heavily in debt, 
sold Towie to his younger brother, Patrick. 
E. 


R. C. 


LENHEIM STEPS.—There are houses in 
England called ‘‘ Blenheim Steps.” 
What is the origin of the name? And, 
especially, what does the word ‘‘ step’’ mean 
in this connexion ? 


> 


E. Hamppen-Coox. 
196, Weaste Lane, 
Salford, Lancs. 
()UBRIDGE.— As suggested by the Editor 
of T.P.’s Weekly, I am writing to ask 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw any 
light on this name as a surname. 


bridge,”’ 
found in Oubeck and Oubrough in Yorkshire. 
As a surname it would appear to be rare and 
not to be included in any work on surnames. 
I should esteem any information as a great 
favour. 
A. D. Ovpripce. 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada. 


URTON.—Could any of your readers 
kindly give information about the pedi- 
gree, parentage, and family extraction of 
Dr. John Hill Burton, the historian of Scot- 
land ? 
EK. B. Burton. 


DAUGHTER OF KING JOH N.— 

Vivian, ‘The Visitations of the County 
of Cornwall,’ s.v. ‘ Bevill of Gwarnacke, 
quoting ‘‘ evidences in Coll. of Arms,’’ gives 
“Sir Robert FitzYva, ob. 1207 ’’ (? of Corn- 
wall), who m. ‘‘ Isabell, da. of King John, 
styled, Isabell le Blanch, Harl. MS. 4031, fo. 
76, elsewhere Isabell, sister of K. Hen. III.’’ 
Is the lady simply mythical? I cannot find 
any other evidence of her existence. 

F. H. M. Huco. 


ABUNDEL(L)--PHILIPS FAMILY, — I 

should be glad to know something of the 
parentage, etc., of ‘‘ Arundel Philips, Esq., 
of Exeter.’’ He would have been living dur- 
ing the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Whom did he marry? 
““ Arundell’’ (I take it that 
a mistake) come to him? His youngest dau., 


““ Jane Arundel Philips,’? m. a Hugo. What 
is known of his other children ? 
F. H. M. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


Hueco. 
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He tells me | 
of its meaning as a place-name: ‘‘ Sheep- | 
the element Ow being cow, a sheep, | 


How did the name , 
‘© Arundel ”’ is | 


DECEMBER 8, 1998. 
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TELEGRAPHS FROM THE 
ADMIRALTY TO THE COAST. 


(clv. 368). 
[THE Navy Lists of various dates give lists 
of Semaphores; thus that of September, 
1838, p. 136, gives a list of Lieutenants in 
command of the stations on the Portsmouth 
Line—fourteen stations in all—as follows :— 


, Admiralty Cobham Beacon Hill 
Chelsea Guildford Compton Down 
Putney Godalming Portsdown Hill 
Kingston Haslemere Portsmouth 

| Esher Midhurst 


The N.L. of 1814, pp. 71-72, gives a list of 
officers employed at Signal Stations :—(S)= 


Semaphore. 

Norrotk: Yarmouth Dean, Yarmouth 
(S$); Hopton Common. 

SurroLtK: Gunton, Lowestoffe (S); Kes- 


singland Cliff, Lowestoffe (S); Easton Cliff, 
Southwold (S); Dunwich Cliff, Yoxford (8); 


‘Thorp Common; Red House Warren, Ald- 


borough (S); Orford Castle, Orford (8); Or- 
ford Haven, MHollesley, Woodbridge (S); 
Bawdsey, Woodbridge (S); Felixstowe, Har- 
wich (Essex), (S); Landguard Fort. 
Essex: Harwich (S); Naze Point, Col- 
chester (S); Burnthouse-land, Walton; Col- 
chester (8S); Little Holland Wall, Great 
Clacton; St. Osyth (S); Clacton; Colnwick 
Farm and Beacon Hill, St. Osyth (S); East 
Mersey (S); Bradwell, St. Peter’s Chapel 


(S); Sandbeach; Tillingham Grange, Mal- 
don (S); South Minster Marsh; Cotesend, 
Rochford (8S); Burwood Head; Wakering 


Stairs, Rochford (S). 

Kent: East End, Isle of Sheppey (S); 
Shellness Point; Whitstable (S); Reculvers, 
near Whitstable (S); Birchington (S); St. 


| Peter’s Church, Ramsgate (S); St. Lawrence 


Church, Sandwicn Flats (S); East Hill, near 


Deal; Little Cornhill, Dover; Folkestone 
Cliff, Dover; Lympne, Hythe; Dungeness 
Point, New Romney. 

Sussex: Fairlight, Hastings; Galley 


Hill, Bexhill; Wall’s End, Pevensey Bay, 
Eastbourne; Beachy Head, Eastbourne; Sea- 
ford Cliff, Seaford; Hawk Hill, Brighton; 
Shoreham; Worthing; Kingston, Little 
hampton; Middleton, Chichester; Pagham, 


‘Chichester; Selsea Point, Chichester; West 


Wittering, Chichester. 
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fe, : .| Anthony Point; Seaford ; Totterdue, Mount’s 
Hants: Glacis of Lumps Fort, Portsmouth ; | wee 3 ‘ . 
Ashey Down; Ryde, Isle of Wight; Dun- | cle on West Looe ; 
nose, Isle of Wight; St. Catherine’s Point, | papel a & : 
Newport, I. of Wight; Parkhurst Forest, _The 1796 list adds the following names of 
I. of Wight; Needles Point, I. of Wight; | places :—Heene, Sussex; Hythe, Pagham 
Christchurch Head, Christchurch. Point and West Wittering. 
DorsersHire: Ballard Hill, Round Down | _,_he 1799 list adds D it i ——— 
: ; tal 
and St. Alban’s Head (all), Corfe Castle; ate eg By ee ace aes els inka 
Binden Hill, Wareham; Bill of Portland, | ~ Y sae de y % x ; 


Weymouth; Vern, Portland Isle; Castle Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hill, Dorchester; Golden Cup, Bridport; See 10 S., xi., 433 and the references there 
Whiteland, Lyme. given, and 12 S. vii., 258 and the references 


: there given. 
DevonsHiRE: Beer Head, Axminster; 8 


Peck Hill, Sidmouth; West Down Beacon, Bedingten. 
Exmouth; Teignmouth; Berry Head, Brix- ; 
ham; Coleton, Dartmouth; Start Point, As ‘‘ Semaphore was the name applied to 
Hurter’s Top, and West Sore, (all) Kings- the system of telegraphy in use before the 
bridge; South Ground, Modbury; Gurnose, | application of the electric current’? may we 
Plymouth ; Maker Church, Plymouth. not conclude that Telegraph Hill and Sema- 
CornwatL: Penhale, East Looe; Nealand, | phore Hill have the same origin, and that 
Polpero ; Tieadman’s Point, Mevagissey ; therefore Semaphore Hill, Guildford, con- 
Greber Head Tregony ; St. Anthony’s Head, | tinued the line from Bramley and Albury. 
St. Mawes ; "Manacle Point, Helston; Black | The next semaphore tower was at Worples- 
Head, Helston; Lizard Point, Park Braws, | don, 4 to 5 miles from the Guildford one, 
Helston, (also) Park Lough, (and) Tregoning | and was situated on Perry Hill ae the 
Hill, (both) Helston; Tetterdieu, Penzance; Church, with a high stone wall between. 


g ee" : ; ’s End. This tower has been pulled down, as the last 
Hoth po aheantig ee: ee See | message from Portsmouth to London was sent 


2 ' lisle | ™ Dec. 31, 1847. 

Ireranp: Ballynacotta, Cloyne; Carlisle) When I’ came to Worplesdon thirty-three 
Fort, Cove ; Robert’s Head, Kinsale ; Barry years ago, I was told this was the old sema- 
Point, Kinsale ; Old Head of Kinsale; Seven | phore line from Portsmouth to London, and 
Heads, Clonakilty ; Galley Head, Clonakilty ; it is even concluded that the news of the 
Glandore, Roscarbery ; Toe Head, Skibbereen. | Battle of Trafalgar must have been conveyed 
The following five are dated 26 Aug., ’05: | to Lande ever tla tine. 
— ieee ig Lemcon, Brow | I have seen a tower similar to the engrav- 

ead, and Mizen Head. | « in Pains Hill 

Sheen's Teed, Bantry Bay; Bear Island, ing of the Worplesdon one in Pains Hi 


Park, on the first hill between Wisley Hut 
Castletown ; Black Ball Head, (and) Dursey Hotel and Cobham, on the road from Guild. 


Island, (both) Castletown. ‘ford to London. (It should be remembered 
Steel’s Navy List of 1795, December, p. 41, that there were far fewer trees in the country- 
gives a list of Lieutenants employed at the side then, than now). 
signal towers :—Ashey Down; Ballard Hill;| Semaphores were invented by Richard 
Berry Head; Bigbory Bay; Beachy Head; Lovell Edeworth in 1767, and they were 
Beaconsfield; Blackhead; Coleton; Christs-| established by the French in 1794 for convey- 
church, Hants.; Cumberl[and] F., near|ing intelligence from the capital to the 
Ports.; Dodman; Dunnose, Dungeness; East! armies on the frontier. 
Hill, near Deal; Foreland, North; Folke-| In 1795 Lord George Murray introduced 
stone Cliff; Fairlight; Hambro’ Hill; Hast-| them into England, and by their means the 
ings; Hawke-H., Brighton; Hurter’s Top, | Board of Admiralty were placed within a few 
Kingston; Little Cornhill, Dover; Lizard | minutes of Deal, Portsmouth, or Plymouth. 
Point; Lymn Hill, between Folkestone and Weather being favourable transmission was 
Dungeness; Maker Tower; Manacle Point; | very rapid, at first by shutters in frames on 
Needle P., I. of Wight; Nealand; Penzance, | ton of the high tower, by the opening and 
Land’s End; Do. St. Leven Point; Punch | shutting of which in various combinations, 
Knoll; Park Lough; Round-Down, Isle | sixty-three distinct signals could be formed— 
Purb.: St. Catherine’s, Isle W.; Start | later in 1816, by means of a mast with two 
Point; St. Alban’s Head; Selsey Point; St.' arms. This last means of signalling was sub- 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
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stituted by Sir Home Popham. Lach station 
was in the charge of a naval officer with one 
or two men under him. 

The hour of one by Greenwich time was 
always communicated to Portsmouth when 
the ball fell at Greenwich, by the semaphores, 
and it commonly passed from London to 
Portsmouth and the acknowledgment back to 
London within three-quarters of a minute. 
For these details I am indebted to ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ which also gives a 
drawing of the towers. 

A. T. Mac ean. 


IRWEE PRIZE MONEY (elv. 259, 302, 

372).—The Kirwee prize money, more 
properly known as the Banda and Kirwee 
Booty, amounting altogether to some 
£750,000, was the treasure captured by a 
forces operating in the country lying to the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 

The first portion of the booty was taken 
after the defeat of Ali Bahadur, Nawab of 
3anda, at Goeria Moeglee, just outside 
Banda, on April 19, 1858; the remainder was 
found in Kirwee after Narrain Rao, Nawab 
of Kirwee, fled without giving battle before 
the advancing British troops in the first week 
of the following June. 

Booty, considerably less in value, had also 


been taken during the same period by other | 


forces operating in the country lying to the 
west of Allahabad, and the question arose 
whether all the booty should be thrown into 
a common fund, or whether the Banda and 
Kirwee booty, or so much of it as might be 
awarded to the troops by the Crown, should 
be reserved for Sir George Whitlock’s force. 
The matter was referred by Order in Coun- 
cil to the High Court of Admiralty 
full report of the case, illustrated by a map 
showing the operations of all forces occupied 
in the suppression of the mutiny in the area 
west of Allahabad, will be found in Law Re- 
ports, 1 Adm. and Ecc., 109. 
J. B. Wurrmore. 


EA-SICKNESS (clv. 369).—The Romans 
suffered from this. Horace (Epistles 

T., i., 92) says that the poor man hires a 
boat and goes to sea for a change, though he 
gets sea-sick there just as much as the rich 
man. Seneca (‘Select Letters of Seneca,’ ed. 
Summers, Letter 53) feels no disgrace in 
being sick, but moralises on it. He went out 
in a calm sea, which became stormy, and 
swam to shore. As soon as he recovered his 


stomach, ‘‘ which you know,’’ he says to his 
friend, ‘‘ does not escape nausea with the 
sea,’’ he reflected how soon we forget our fail- 
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ings, even those bodily ones which are the 
greater, the more we are unconscious of 
them. He suggests that Ulysses, too, was a 
bad sailor and swam ashore, when the sea 
was rough. I do not know that this is more 
than a jest. 

VR, 


PICKENS QUERIES (clv. 368).—(4) The 
‘*Tnimitable’’ is used by Dickens of 
himself in the following letters :— 

To Forster, received Aug. 16, 1841:— 
‘* Here the Inimitable, unable to resist the 
brilliancy out of doors. .” — Forster’s 
‘Life of Dickens,’ book ii., 12. 

To Macready, Jan. 3, 1844.—Reference to 
‘“the inimitable B. by the fire, in conversa- 
tion with .’ B., I suppose, is Boz 
‘Letters of Dickens,’ 1893, p. 103. 

To James White, Sept. 23, 1849:—‘‘ ‘ How 





comes this lumbering Inimitable to say 

|this . .? you naturally ask. Now hear 

the Inimitable’s honest avowal!’’ Jb. p. 200, 
V. R. 


HB COCK AT TEMPLE BAR (ely. 3, 67, 
102, 137, 155, 210, 230).—It is difficult 
to add to the communications of Mr. EF. EF. 
NEwTon and others much that is of interest, 
but it may be useful to state that during the 
latter part of the year 1886 I had luncheon 
occasionally in this tavern, then at No. 201, 
on the north side of Fleet Street. The build- 
ing operations for the Temple Bar branch of 
the Bank of England were then either in pro- 
gress, or about to be begun. The entrance 
from Fleet Street to the tavern was through a 
temporary covered way, constructed of tim- 
ber. I well recollect the general appearance 
of the comfortable interior, and also that the 
sign, a gilt cock, was over the temporary 
doorway. At that period, 
under the management of Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond, and this had been the case during the 
two previous years. In 1883 Mrs. Eliza 
Colnett appears to have been the proprietress. 
I am uncertain whether or not I visited the 
Cock Tavern (201, Fleet Street). also as late 
as the beginning of the year 1887; but 1886 
is the latest year in which the Post Office 
Directory records the address as at No. 201. 
In 1887 the name of Walter Colnett ap- 
pears in association with the Cock Tavern 
at No. 22, on the other side of Fleet Street— 
which, by the way, TI never visited. 

It may be worth while to add that 1889 is 
the earliest year in which the Law Courts 
branch of the Bank of England is described 
in the Post Office Directory as at ‘‘ Temple 
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Bar’’: before then it was 
Courts of Justice.”’ 
Epwy Gopwin CLAYTON. 


IMITED EDITIONS (clv. 366).—In 1770 
Frederick Calvert, seventh Baron Balti- 
more (1751-1771), printed at Augsburg in a 
very limited edition of ten copies, on fine 
paper, with twenty-two engraved plates, a 
poem in honour of Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778), 
entitled ‘Gaudia poetica, Latina, Anglica, 


at the ‘ Royal | 


et Gallica lingua composita Ao. 1769.’ (Ap- 
pendix ‘“‘en Englois et Frangois.’’) The 
dedication reads: Linneo optimo sapienti 


sagaci tottus Europae oraculo, ornamento 
Regni Suecici viro_nobilissimo Fridericus de 
Baltimore . . . D.D.D. 

There are three copies of this work in the 
British Museum (Bloomsbury), of which 
Thomas Grenville’s copy ‘has in gold letters 
on the front cover: Perillustri ac splendidis- 
simae Universitati Upsaliensi hune Libellum 
consecravit Fr, de Baltimore. This copy ap- 
parently did not reach its destination, and 
the Royal University Library of Upsala has 
had to purchase a copy a few years ago at a 
cost of some £80. 

Basti H. Soutssy. 


.T. ELWES (clv. 367).—Algernon Graves 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Artists who have 
exhibited works in the principal London ex- 
hibitions from 1760 to 1893’ records that 
Alfred Thomas Elwes, of London, who 
specialised in ‘‘ Animal ’’ subjects, exhibited 
five works at ‘‘ various exhibitions ’’ during 
the years 1874 to 1877. 
In the British Miuseum 
printed books, 
illustrated by 


Catalogue of 
the following are recorded as 
Alfred Thomas Elwes :— 
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Cassell (J.) ‘ Fr eer Fs awing Books.’ From | 

designs by . . A. E., ete., 18/4. 

Harris (J. C.) ‘U * ae with 
illustrations by A. E., 

‘Neptune; or the An ek eg ee a New- 

foundland dog’ with illustrations by 

A. T. E., 1869. 

‘The Story of Papa’s wise dogs.’ Told and 

illustrated by himself [i.e. T. E. ?}, 1867. 


‘Picture lessons in natural 
oured plates by A. T. E.1] 

‘The Pleasant history Pe i The Fox 
’ illustrated . . . by A. T. E., 1873. 
‘Animal drawing. A Series of graduated 

copies of animals.’ [By A. T. E.)], 1882. 
‘How to draw animals, birds and dogs: 74 
studies in animal life.” [By A. T. E.], 1882. 
‘The Taion and ‘Tiger toy book.’ [By 
A. T. B.1, 1884. 


history,’ [Col- 


H. M. Casumore, — 
’ City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 
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NATURAL CHILDREN OF CHARLES 
+" II, AND JAMES II. (clv. 259, 319, 375). 
—The story of Jane Stuart, daughter of 
James II., appeared in The Journal of the 
Friends Historical Society, vol. x. (1913), 
written by Mabel R. Brailsford, followed by 
a full bibliography. The article was repro- 
duced in Miss Brailsford’s book, ‘ Quaker 
Women, 1650-1690.’ 
Norman PEnneEy. 

Boscombe, Hants. 

It is not generally known that a descendant 
: James II., Mlle Fitzjames, was a popu- 
lar ballet-dancer at the Paris Grand Opera 
House during the ’thirties and ’forties of the 


nineteenth century. Alphonse Karr, in 
‘Les Guépes’ (Juin, 1841), states :— 
Mademoiselle Fitzjames est une danseuse 


trés-maigre, qui a une influence politique plus 
quwon ne le croit généralement.—L’autre soir, 
en la voyant danser avec une écharpe de gaze, 
—quelqu’un a dit: “On dirait une araignée 
qui danse avec sa toile.” 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, 
Brixton, 8. 


ONOGRAM ON HALF-CROWNS (clv. 
315, 372).—A precedent for this may be 


found in the interlinked Cs on some of the 
coins of Charles IT. 


TuHos. SEyMour. 
Newton Road, Oxford. 
OCKING OF PEWS (clv. 368).—Extract 
from J. C. Cox’s ‘ Bench-Ends in Eng- 
lish Churches,’ p. 23. 


In 1466, at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
they ‘Tice. pews and pew-doors] had been in 
the church so Jong that they were much out 
of repair, and the church-wardens “ payed to 
. ~~ "ed for mending of the pewes and dores 

s Jc 


Then came the natural English wish to 
lock the door; and the wish was gratified the 
very next year, when the same church- 
wardens “ payd to a smith for making a lok 
to Maister Stakkens pew VITTd. 


In 1600 the churchwardens’ new at 
St. John Zachary, London, was supplied with 
two keys; four vears later several keys were 


provided for the burgesses’ pews at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Bishop Earle, of 
Fyeter, in 1628, alluded to this evil practice in 
‘The She Precise Hypocrite,”’ stating that she 
“knows her own place in heaven as per- 

fectly as the pew she had a key to.’ 

In 1631... Bishop Neile, of Winchester, 
issued a monition on_ the subject to the 
wardens of Elvetham, Hants: “ Whereas T 
am given to understand that locks have lately 
heen sett upon some pews in the parish church 
of Elvetham and that without any order from 
me or my chancellor, which T hould very un- 
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fitt to be indured, 
quire you.. to remove all lockes upon any 
of the pews within the said church . . 
. Pepys speaks of a practice of locking 
pews as a common custom: “ December 25, 
1661. In the morning to Church where at 
the door of our pew I was fain to stay sbe- 
cause the sexton had not opened the door.” 
The next thing was to stamp the pew as 
private property, the owner’s initials being 
branded on it. In this way pews or benches 
became private property and were bought and 
sold just like any other private property. 
. M. CasHMoreg, 
Birmingham. 


The following is from Vol. x., p. 9, Oxford- PF 


shire Record Society :— 

‘12 July, 1695. Wee present George Ather- 
ton for disturbing John Cawdwell Tent to 
Mr. Thomas King in the quiet possession of 
his seat in the Parish Church of March Bal- 
don & for breaking of the lock & keeping 
of the said John Cawdwell out of possession 
of the said seat (for these two moneths last 
past—int.) which said seat doth belong to 
the house & estate lately purchased by the 
said Thomas King.” 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 
REEING THE FOX” (celv. 352).— 


Nowadays the term has come to mean a 
hunted fox which takes refuge in a tree, but 
originally it seems to have been fairly com- 
mon practice to take a fox from hounds after 
they had killed it and hang it out of their 
reach. The idea was that the ardour of the 
pack baying underneath the bough from 
which the fox was suspended, was increased 
by the delay and attendant vocal! encourage- 
ment. Beckford refers to the custom, and 
much later (1852) ‘‘ Scrutator,’’ in ‘ Letters 
on Hunting,’ wrote: 

In my palmy days, when T was generally in 
at the death, I never allowed a fox “to be taken 
from hounds. The farce of treeing was never 
resorted to. I think it made hounds more 
eager; and first come first served being the 
order of the day, the tail hounds pressed more 
forward when their game was sinking. 

J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

TAFFULL,’”? CUMBERLAND (clv. 334, 
374).—Of the parish of Kirkosw ald the 
Lysons’ write (‘ Magna Britannia,’ vol. iv. 
‘Cumberland,’ 1816, »v. 127, s.v. ‘ Kirk- 
Oswald ’) : 


former in 1811 contained 116 houses, and 


636 inhabitants, the latter 49 houses, and 
309 inhabitants.”’ 
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| whose father, George Ross, Esq., 


| last of that family.’ 
City Librarian. 


‘church Street. 


‘©The parish is divided into the | 
townships of Kirk-Oswald and Staffold; the | 
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On p. 128 I read: ‘‘ Staffield, or - Statfo 
sometimes written Staffold, belonged formerly 
to a family of that name, which became ex- 
tinct in the reign of Henry V. when the co- 
heiresses married Chambers, Mulcaster, and 
Blennerhasset. This estate was afterwards 


‘successively in the Fletchers of Hutton, and 


the Lowthians; it is now the property, and 
residence of Richard Lowthian Ross, Esq., 
inherited it 
from his uncle, Mr. Richard Lowthian, the 
A little later it is 
added that the "thee of Staffold (sic) 

‘mostly belong to the several proprietors of 
lands, who purchased them of the Towry 
family.” 

Staffold is therefore a township and an 


_estate (? a manor), the township being no 


doubt built on the estate. So far we have the 
variants Staffe Hile, Staffield, Staffol, Staf- 
fold, Staffull; the Lysons’ seem to prefer the 
form ‘“‘ Staffold,’”? though describing it as 
merely an occasional spelling. I have not 
been able to ascertain the present form of 


F. H. M. Hvco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


ONSTABLE AND NEWMAN FAMI- 
LIES (clv. 207, 346).—I have just come 
across a reference to the firm of tea-mer- 
chants, Davison and Newman, of Fenchurch 
Street—which appears to need correction in 
light of the information about the Boston 


| this place-name. 


| tea given at the second reference by Mrs. 


E. E. Cope. 

In the November, 1918, issue of Cham- 
hers’s Journal there is an article by J. Gal- 
latly on ‘The Parish Church of Samuel 
Pepys’ (St. Olave’s, Hart Street), which 
contains this statement :— 

In the baptistery there is a stone tablet, 
brought from All Hallows, Staining. in memory 
of Monkhouse Davison (1793) and ‘Abram Nev- 
ham (1790), tea-merchants of Fenchurch 
Street, who are said to have exported to the 
American Colonies the identical chests of tea 
that caused such mischief. 

Mr. Gallatly tells us that the firm dated 
back to 1650, and was founded by Daniel 
Rawlinson, the landlord of the Mitre in Fen- 
The business was continued 
by his son, Sir Thomas Rawlinson, who once 
filled the office of Lord Mayor of London. 


‘It is further said that the business is still 


carried on in Creechurch Lane, where the old 
sign of the Crown and Sugar Loaves is still 


in existence. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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NOTES AND 


THE ROOK IN HERALDRY (clv. 368).— 

In heraldry the charge which G. W. H. 
mentions is not called a ‘‘1o0o0k,’’ but a 
‘* chess-rook.”’ 

The arms of Walcot of Ludlow, 
blazoned thus: Quarterly one and _ four 
argent,- a chevron between three chess-rooks 
sable; two and three argent on a cross flory 
gules, five fleur-de-lis or. 

lt would appear, if the story be true as 
quoted by G. W. H., that the chess-rooks 
were an addition to, ’and not a substitution 
for, the original coat. 

For rook (the bird) the following examples 
may be quoted:—Crawhall: Argent, three 
battle-axes chevronways sable between chev- 
ronels engrailed gules, the whole between 
three crows sable. 

Creyke: Per fesse argent and sable a pale 
and three rooks counterchanged. In York- 
shire rooks are called ‘‘ creykes.”’ 

Rokeby: Argent a chevron sable between 
three rooks proper. 


Salop, are 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


“y ALBROUK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE ” 

(clvy. 336).—An editorial note draws at- 
tention to a reply of mine 10 §S, ix., 158. I 
wrote a fuller and, I think, a better reply 
12S. iit., 515. 

There is, as far as I can see, no proof of 
the tune being of Oriental origin, though de 
Chateaubriand, according to Jacob, Biblio- 
phile, and Jacob himself, believed that it 
might be the air sung by Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon’s crusaders under the walls of Jerusalem. 

Rosert PrerPornt. 


Surely line 4 of the song quoted in the edi- 
torial should run :— 
Qui sait s’il reviendra. 


G. F. W. 


{We have found in Larousse and in King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ ‘‘ Ne sait 
quand reviendra,”’ but have not found the 
variant suggested by our correspondent. ] 


COTCH SONG WANTED (clv. 207, 249, 
376).—As far as I can now remember, the 
first verse of the song is :— 
Though a lass be ne’er sae fair 
If she hae nae penny-siller, 
Place her here, or place her there, 
Nae wind wall bring a man till her. 
The second verse I have already given. 
The only place where I have seen the verses 
printed was in a book of nursery rhymes, 
called (I think) ‘The Merrie Heart.’ 
A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
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The Library. | 


Myth. By Edward 
University Press. 





Nature and 
(Oxford 


Barnacles in 
Heron-Allen. 
ae net). 
‘HE author of this book describes its produc- 

tion as the pleasant waste of a year. No 
one is likely to agree with him about the 
waste. ‘here was never a funnier belief than 
the belief that barnacles turn into geese. And 
of all funny beliefs there is none from which 
more lines of interest emerge. Some of these 
iines lead merely into the curious and amusing. 


Others go into the faded region of old 
philology. Yet others twist about in odd 


by-ways of literature, and run through the 
penumbra between the best bright science of 
a generation and the darkness of its folk-lore. 
Above all, there is the ever enticing question 
of origin. When and where, in time and 
place, did the queer notion begin to be? And 
what ideas or what observations gave rise to 


it and justified it? That, once established, it 
should have grown rather popular, is not to 


be wondered at. For one thing, it is like a 
toy to the mind — so entertaining that one can 
but wish it were really true, and much the 
more since having read this book. For another, 
in the credulous. centuries, a bird that could 
be fairly reckoned as a shell-fish was a creature 
found convenient on days in the year when 
tflesh-meat is forbidden diet. ‘Two things are 
thought to have helped to convince the clever, 
but not too clever, of the truth of the story. 
There were the cirri, which the Barnacle 
extrudes, to sweep therewith his food into him: 
must not these be the feathers of the hidden 
bird, not yet ready to come out? And _ then, 
there was the fact that the Barnacle Goose 
breeds far from the countries where the 


myth grew up. Few people had seen her eggs 
or her young. 
Alexander Neckam and =  Giraldus Cam- 


breusis share the distinction of being the first 
to give authoritative account of the weird 
life-history of the Barnacle. Barnacles are the 
product of wood — fir wood — steeped in tha 
sea. After adhering to the wood for some 
time they take the form of birds, and part 
from the wood and go off. Neckam relates 
this with a note of scepticism: Giraldus 
seriously: Albertus Magnus derided the story, 
but so many sages accepted it and acted upon 
it that a bull against eating barnacle-geese 
in Lent had to be issued at the Fourth Lateran 
Council. But it was when printing was started, 
and the delicious art of woodcutting came in 
which flourished with the beginnings of print- 
ing, that the Barnacle reached its full mythica! 
glory. Mr. Heron-Allen reproduces a number 
of most diverting wood-cuts showing trees and 
barnacles dependent therefrom, and __ little 
birds which have come out of the barnacles. 
It is, with all its possibilities in design, the 
very subject for a wood-cutter. We are led on 
from author to author, in this country 
and in that; and surprising is the number 
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and gravity of them, lending their names | 

solemnly to such an absurdity. Equally 

weighty have to be the air and arguments of 
the opponents. The last mentioned here, 

Guettard, published his refutation in 1783. In 

spite of everything, the Barnacle bears to this 

day the name Lepas anatifera; and Mr. | 

Heron-Allen has found the advertisement of a | 

“ Barnacle Tree, or Tree bearing Geese ” 

show at Spring Gardens as late as 1807. Still, | 

canard as a ridiculous rumour is its only living | 
survival to-day. 

But the myth goes back far 
twelfth century. A large vase from Mycene, 
and an ossuary from Crete depict the develop- 
ment of geese or ducks from an aquatic plant. 
Perhaps the most interesting pages of the book | 
are those concerned with this evolution, 
especially with the relation of the barnacle- 
form on the one hand to leaf and on the other 
hand to bird. It is clear that the designer 
of hundreds of years B.c. felt the odd fascina- | 
tion of his theme as the wood-cutter did in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Back 
further still, our author would go, from | 
Mycenae to Troas. He recalls how T'roas | 
passed on the swastika eastwards and west- | 
wards; and conjectures that the symbol of the | 
bird sprung from a tree may also have been | 
thus passed on. It would link itself then to | 
the mysterious Lepas anatifera. 

To the main body of the work are attached 
300 notes giving references, quotations, and a) 
vast number of observations on a vast number | 
of subjects. It would be hard to find a book 
more good and severe in method, more | 
whimsical in spirit, more various and curious | 
and erudite in matter and choice of detail than | 
this. 

Nippon Shindo Ron. By Yutaka 
Translated with an Introduction by A. P. 
McKenzie. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 

HE author of this treatise, Mr. Yutaka 

Hibino, is a distinguished public man, 
who is now living in retirement after having 
devoted the best energies of his life to educa- 
tion. He belongs to a family eminent in the 
service of their country and strenuous in 
upholding its ideals. ‘The world has regarded 
with admiration the transformation of Japan, 
so rapidly effected during the short Meiji 
period. But Japanese retention of ancient 
ideals throughout the process of change is no 
whit less admirable than Japanese assimilation 
of Western notions and science and methods 
of life. It is to leaders and thinkers like Mr. 

Hibino that this conservative achievement is 

largely due. He combines understanding and 

practice of Western customs (witness his keen 
promotion of Western forms of athletics) 
with an acute sensibility to the value and 
claims of national tradition (witness the 
fervour of his reverence for General Nogi, 
who crowned a career, externally not unlike 


behind the | 


Hibino. 
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that of many a successful European soldier, — 
by immolating himself in accordance with the 

tradition on the day of hig 
funeral in September, 1912), 
General Nogi read Mr. Hibino’s treatise and — 
wrote some score of remarks in the margin, © 
which are given in an appendix. 

In 1890 there was issued an Imperial Rescrip$ 
r. 
McKenzie, the translator of the book, 
compares, for importance, with the Great 
Charter or the Declaration of Independence, 
A brief but very impressive document, this ig 


old Samurai 


| intoned with veneration in all educational 


institutions upon occasion of great functions or 
anniversaries. Mr. Hibino’s ‘ Nippon Shindo 
Ron’ may be considered as the explication 
of the principles and formulas contained in 
the Chokugo. It is intended tor the youth of 
the whole nation of all degrees, between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen. 

One master thought runs through the whole 
of it—loyalty. Filial piety, under Chinese 
influence, had for some time been held up as 
a co-equal principle of virtue, but Mr. Hibino, 
with the approval of contemporaries, reduces 
it to subordination. The Japanese is, indeed, 
to practise at their height every one of 
the virtues which issue in duty to oneself 
and to one’s neighbours, but the ultimate 
object of the dutiful life is the exaltation of 
the Sovereign and the country. For these 
sacrifice to the last possibility is to be made 
unquestioningly. 

Mr. McKenzie characterises well the natural 
Oriental method for imparting convictions 
about virtue to the young. Conviction to the 
Oriental is the result, not of grasping and 
of intuition, of 


suddenly coming to see. Accordingly through- 


p | out the book the means relied on are repetition, 
| declaration, statement in rather abstract form 


of matters readily understood by the mind but 
not so apt to prevail on the will, except ind 
through that intuition that brings conviction. 
The effect, if one considers the whole, is simple, 
and noble, and a little grandiose. The 
morality inculcated is not in actual substance 
different from our own, but it is orientated 
differently, and differently proportioned and 
emphasised. Its centre, loyalty to country and 
Emperor, is — so to say — less distant than the 
centre solemnly presented to Western youth. 
The ethic springing from it lacks nothing of 
severity, though it will seem to the Western 
observer to ignore things of fundamental 
worth and significance in human nature. 

We think it of real importance that this 
book should be widely read. It gives valuable 
insight into the mind of modern Japan on its 
ethical and educational side. Moreover, a 
teaching which so a attains its end, can- 
not but be a useful subject for study by 
any educator, however dissimilar be both his 
own aims and the native character of the 
young with whom he deals. 
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